Cron kite talks to 
Oriana Fallaci 
about his politics, 
his past, and his 
views on the war, 
Nixon, Agnew, 
and censorship 

Not even a real interview, Mr. Cron- 
kite. Just a conversation between 
two journalists; an American one 
and an Italian one. Now, why do you 
look so amused? Well, I was just 
thinking something that you may not 
like. When i was a little boy, Auntie 
Wally, my mother's sister, began to 
research the family history and, of 
course, you must imagine the environ- 
ment of this— Kansas City in the early 
twenties, with a very heavy Sicilian 
population and the problems con- 
nected with that. I think we’ve all 
grown up a lot since then. One day. 
Auntie Wally called, and I heard my 
mother say: "What? Oh, nooooo! 
Sure, I’ll come at once, Wally dear." 
Her home was a long way from where 
we lived. Finally we got to Auntie 
Wally's and the terrible thing she had 
discovered. The terrible thing was 
that in her genealogical research. 
Auntie Wally had discovered that 
there had been an Italian in the family. 

Beautiful! You tell that to Auntie Wal- 
ly. To my mother too. Because, you 
see, the Cronkites were supposed to 
be solid German stock. Lutheran back- 
ground, etc. One side of the family 
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course, you must imagine the environ- 
ment of this— Kansas City in the early 
twenties, with a very heavy Sicilian 
population and the problems con- 
nected with that. I think we’ve all 
grown up a lot since then. One day. 
Auntie Wally called, and I heard my 
mother say: "What? Oh,_nooooo! 
Sure, I'll come at once, Wally dear." 
Her home was a long way from where 
we lived. Finally we got to Auntie 
Wally's and the terrible thing she had 
discovered. The terrible thing was 
that in her genealogical research. 
Auntie Wally had discovered that 
there had been an Italian in the family. 

Beautiful! You tell that to Auntie Wal- 
ly. To my mother too. Because, you 
see, the Cronkites were supposed to 
be solid German stock, l^utheran back- 
ground, etc. One side of the family 
was mostly Dutch with some Scotch, 
the other side w^is German. 

Was that drop of Italian blood any 
help? I am afraid it wasn't. I guess 
my inwardness comes from this. I do 
not have the gift of openness. 1 am 
overcautious to the point that people 
think of me as kind of remote, and 
they accuse me of not giving myself, 
of being too slow at friendship. Which 
certainly is not intentional, I would 
like nothing better than being an Irish 
bar drunk, making friends with every- 
body. Anyhow, let's begin our con- 
versation. What's the subject? 

The one we are already talking about: 
Waller Cronkite, of course— who he 
is, what he thinks. Yes, overall, what 
he thinks. I share this curiosity with 
God knows how many million people. 
Each time I listen to you, I wonder: 
What are his opinions? He doesn’t 
express them, and he must have them! 
You bet I do. Very strong opinions. 
Yet I would never give them with the 
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CRONKITE CONTINUED 
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news because this would hurt my ob- 
jectivity. From time to time, CBS has 
suggested that I do comment^'ries or 
analyses, but 1 have always refused. 
Should I take a position with analysis 
or commentary, then the public would 
decide that I am prejudiced in editing 
the news. The public does not under- 
stand journalism. They do not know 
how we work, they do not believe that 
we can hold strong private thoughts 
and still be objective journalists. So I 
choose to do only unbiased reporting. 

I give you the news, and I don’t help 
you make the judgment. You make it 
all alone. Don't you agree? 

Not completely. I say rather; Look, I 
do not possess the whole truth, so I 
can only give you the truth that I saw 
and heard and touched and even felt. 
Which is very uncomfortable because 
it is the perfect way to make every- 
body unhappy. Like when the reac- 
tionaries call me a Communist, or the 
Communists call me reactionary. . . , 
But this means that you are objectivel 
The point is that the public doesn't un- 
derstand objectivity, they judge us on 
the facts that we give them. Besides, 
your journalism is different from mine, 
you explain facts more than give 
news, and you are not as cautious as 
I am. You can afford the luxury of be- 
ing emotional. 

Yes. No solid German stock, all furi- 
ous Florentine stock. Yet I admire 
your detachment so passionateiy. 
Only a couple of times, if I am not 
wrong, you have shown emotion on 
TV. When John Kennedy died and 
when the first man landed on the 
moon. Uhm . . . “Go, baby, go!” I 
yelled so. The moon excited me a lot. 
But there are other examples. At the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago. 

I for instance, i got very angry. VVe had 
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It’s true that I am 
cold and controlled 
says Gronkite^i 
but when I do lose 
control, I become 
pretty awful 
and irrational” 
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Communists call me reactionary. . . . 

But this means that you are objective! 
The point is that the public doesn't un- 
derstand objectivity, they judge us on 
the facts that we give them. Besides, 
your journalism is different from mine, 
you explain facts more than give 
news, and you are not as cautious. as- 
I am. You can afford the luxury of be- 
ing emotional. 

Yes. No solid German stock, all furi- 
ous Florentine stock. Yet I admire 
your detachment so passionately. 
Only a couple of times, if i am not 
wrong, you have shown emotion on 
TV. When John Kennedy died and 
when the first man landed on the 
moon. Uhm . . . "Go, baby, go!" I 
yelled so. The moon excited me a lot. 
But there are other examples. At the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago, 
for instance, I got very angry. We had 
such a bunch there on the Convention 
floor. And certainly when I found out 
that Kennedy was dead, that I had to 
say it, I choked up quite a bit. God, it 
was hard! You know, Oriana, I never 
go on the air in shirt-sleeves or with 
my hair uncombed. That day, Charles 
Collingwood relieved me, and when I 
got up after four hours and a half, I 
saw my jacket hanging over the back 
of my chair. So I realized that I was in 
shirt-sleeves and that I had not even 
combed my hair. But something else 
happened. When I went to my office 
to call my wife, both my lines were 
busy because the switchboard was 
jammed with calls. Then my phone 
rang, I grabbed it and the voice of a 
woman came on: "May I have the 
News Department of CBS?" So I said, 
"This is the News Department of 
CBS." And she said, "Well, I want to 
say that it is absolutely criminal for 
CBS to have that man Cronkite on the 
air at a time like this, when everybody 
knows that he hates the Kennedys. 




But there he is, in shirt-sleeves, crying 
his crocodile tears" 1 said: "Madam, 
what's your name?" She gave me her 
name . . . let's say it was Mrs. Smith. 
And 1 said: "Mrs. Smith, you are 
speaking to Walter Cronkite and you 
are a goddamn idiot." 

Beautiful. That sounds almost Floren- 
tine. Yes, for a Dutch-German-Scot 
like me! Because it's true that I am 
cold and controlled, but when I do 
lose control, 1 become pretty awful 
and irrational. Even slow in forgiving, 
though 1 suffer for that. Unfortunately, 
that Park Avenue lady drove me mad. 
it was the first voice 1 heard after four 



and a half hours of agony on the air, 
you see. I mean, I am not proud to 
have invoked the Lord's name in los- 
ing my temper but. . , . 

Are you a religious man? I think I'm a 
pretty good Episcopalian. Though 1 
may be somewhat of a rationalist, I do 
resort to private prayer now and then, 
in times of extreme stress. It does not 
happen very often, true; but when it 
happens, it makes me wonder about 
myself, and I feel guilty in the sense 
that I say to myself: Are you a kind of 
hypocrite or what? 

Just human, Mr. Cronkite, and it hap- 



pens to many of us. But let’s go back 
to your emotions. If you can get emo- 
tional about the Chicago Convention 
and the Park Avenue lady, what's 
wrong with getting emotional about 
things like Spiro Agnew and Vietnam? 
Well, here we go back to the thing 
called objectivity. So let me go fur- 
ther. Maybe it is impossible to be 100 
percent objective, because of emo- 
tions, but I don't share the philosophy 
that it is good to resort to personal 
opinion because we cannot be 100 
percent objective. For me, it is an ef- 
fort t'S^ubjugate my emotions, but it 
is no effort to be objective. It has nev- 
er been in 38 years oh journalism. 1 
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well as those in Washington. When 
one hears the music “in-order-to-win- 
we-need-200, 000-more men.” . . . 

One finds himself in Cambodia, right? 

Entering Cambodia was a serious 
mistake, an incredible extension of 
the war. It baffled me that no approval 
was asked of the American people. If 
this was to protect the surprise ele- 
ment in the military action, I have a 
couple of things to say. Number one: 
Not being able to share a secret 
shows that there is no mutual confi- 
dence between the executive branch 
and the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Number two: The North Viet- 
namese would have known that we 
were going into Cambodia whether 
we took the decision to the top lead- 
ership of the Senate or not. Indeed, 
Oriana, there is no justification. I 
would have thought that during five 
years of the Johnson Administration, 
someone would have learned the les- 
son. Instead. . . . 

1 

If you interviewed Nixon today, what 
would you ask him? First, I would ask 
him why he thought that the situation 
on the Cambodian borderwas any dif- 
ferent from the situation that we have 
had in South Vietnam for six years. 
Why he thought that he could clean 
up in two months what we have not 
been able to clean up in Vietnam for 
six years. Of course, you might de- 
stroy a few supplies and deny the 
enemy the comfort of doing what they 
want, but hasn’t it been the same in 
Vietnam, where we had to occupy the 
ground so they wouldn't come back? 
Then I would go into the political as- 
pect of the thing, that is the authority 
of the President against the authority 
of the Congress to declare war. I 
would like to ask him about the moral 






have always liked to work in the vine- 
yards of purely objective journalism. 
I come from press-service reporting, 
you know. I was at United Press for a 
long period of my life. 1 used to say 
that I was the only newsman who en- 
joyed wire filing. I adored that job. I 
still do. I think it’s fine to put the stuff 
together and to send it to the client 
newspapers. It is one of the most 
honored choices in journalism. 

I agree. They do the hardest part of 
the job. They are the real journalists. 
But I would like to insist on those two 
subjects, Spiro Agnew and Vietnam. 
Shall we, Mr. Cronkite? Vietnam. You 



know I have changed a lot on that sub- 
ject. Let’s say that the original com- 
mitment was a mistake and that we 
should not have gone to Vietnam orig- 
inally. But in 1965, when I first went 
there, i had the impression that we 
were doing the right thing under such 
a commitment. I mean I really thought 
that we intended to limit the war. that 
we were there to help a nation build 
peace. And I believed the Washington 
version about the number of troops 
that were to be sent. Then, as soon as 
I got back to the States, the first an- 
nouncement of a larger troop commit- 
ment came. And so many extra troops 
were sent, though nobody would men- 



tion why. Too many things were going 
on in Washington that were not told 
to the American people, things for 
which the Administration was com- 
pletely discredited. Then the bomb- 
ings of North Vietnam came, and I did 
not agree on that either, and I began 
to believe, as I believe today, that the 
Americans were responsible for esca- 
lation. When 1 went back to Vietnam, 
soon after the beginning of the Tet of- 
fensive, I found the same old story 
from the military. That it was a great 
victory, that we were doing all right, 
that the destruction caused by us was 
not so bad. . . . The people on the 
ground, 1 mean, were discredited as 



It you interviewed Nixon today, what 
would you ask him? First, I would ask 
him why he thought that the situation 
on the Cambodian border was any dif- 
ferent from the situation that we have 
had in South Vietnam for six years. 
Why he thought that he could clean 
up in two months what we have not 
been able to clean up in Vietnam for 
six years. Of course, you might de- 
stroy a few supplies and deny the 
enemy the comfort of doing what they 
want, but hasn't it been the same in 
Vietnam, where we had to occupy the 
ground so they wouldn't come back? 
Then I would go into the political as- 
pect of the thing, that is the authority 
of the President against the authority 
of the Congress to declare war. I 
would like to ask him about the moral 
responsibilities, and I would not nec- 
essarily expect him to answer. 

Do you like the man? You know, I am 
ambivalent about that. In personal 
conversations, 1 like him very much. 
So 1 find it difficult to put this together 
with some of his actions. But let me 
explain what puzzles me about this 
point. During 38 years of work as a 
journalist, I have found very few pub- 
lic figures whom I have disliked on a 
personal basis. Those who succeed 
as leaders always have a personal 
charisma. Nixon does too. Nixon's 
great difficulty is that he does not 
come over in public as he does in pri- 
vate. I first met Eisenhower during the 
Second World War when I was a cor- 
respondent, and to tell the truth, I did 
not have tremendous admiration or 
respect for him. Either as a general or 
as a President. Then I went to inter- 
view him, years later, and I became a 
sort of Eisenhower buff. In his intel- 
lectual'Capacities, he was a far bright- 
er maryrra* far more reasoning man 
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people in the United States say: I 
don't know what there is in Richard 
Nixon, but I just don't like him. What 
do you think it is that causes people 
not to like you?" "Mr. Cronkite, I think 
it is three things,” he said in his typi- 
cal fashion. And he started with his 
physical characteristics. "You see, Mr. 
Cronkite, I have a very heavy beard 
and a low hairline which gives me a 
kind of a dark villain appearance. I 
try to shave three times a day. I try to 
do what I can, but there is riot really 
much that I can do about that." Then 
he went on with political things, and 
for half an hour he was quite good. 

So nice and candid. I really found 
most admirable qualities in him. 

Once you get close to a person, you 
always find a motivation for indul- 
gence or sympathy. I have felt the 
same as you when I have interviewed 
famous men or powerful men. But 
what counts in them is what they do 
publicly, not how they look in private. 
So, each time I risked being seduced, 

1 stopped myself by thinking; You are 
very cute, dear sir, but you don’t fool 
] me. Can I . . . Can we . . . say these 
I things? Or do we go to jail? No jail, 
i Not in America, 1 hope. The freedom 
I of thought and talk still is one of our 
I strengths, I hope. And I hope that it 
1 does not disappear from our daily life, 
i though 1 sometimes fear that it is. Be- 
cause this is what Spiro Agnew would 
like to believe, that we cannot speak 
I against the Governmentand its policy. 

1 Here we are where 1 wanted to be. 

Because you see, Mr. Cronkite, 1 was 
I born in Fascist Italy, when we could 
j not speak or write or even think. My 
people fought for this until we won, 

I and so we could think and speak and 
write. You instead were born in a 



the Establishment would welcome 
clamps on television is that we dis- 
turb the status quo of these people. 
Because we impose on them what 
they can ignore when they read— or 
don't read-the newspapers. You can 
pass by a headline, even if dramatic, 
but you cannot close your eyes to a 
dramatic picture that appears on TV, ■ 
right? So here is what we do: We 
take the troubles of the world and we 
transfer them to their homes, nightly, 
and we oblige them to watch. But they 
don't want to watch. They want to 
escape such troubles, they want to 
hide their heads in the sand. And they 
are brought to agree with politicians 
who would like us to shut up. 

I guess this happens all over the 
world, Mr. Cronkite. But the danger 
does not really come from the masses 
because the masses are followers 
and somehow innocent. The danger 
comes from those who lead the 
masses. Because they have the pow- 
er to accomplish what they threaten. 
Here there are two threats. The first 
is implicit in what I said before, that is 
the demagoguery of exploiting the 
public against the free press, of plac- 
ing elements of suspicion and doubt 
in the minds of the masses. One can't 
help but be suspicious that Mr. Agnew 

Agnew has found 
a role, says Cronkite. 
“it's intended to 
play with the worst 
fears of the people 
in order to gain 




country that permitted those free- 
doms, and I have something serious 



political advantage.” 



I 
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infinite power, and they can use this 
power in almost any way they see fit. 

I wonder if this has already had psy- 
chological consequences. Have you 
censored yourself? On the contrary. 
We are on guard against such a dan- 
ger, and it is even possible that the 
Vice President's threats have had a 



And I wouia aerimteiy act tnai way oe- 
cause there is no doubt in my mind 
that being a journalist under wraps is 
unacceptable. I guess it is a little un- 

On the Wyntie, Walter and Betsy 
Cronkite, with son Walter III, “Chip," 
sail out of Greenwich, Conn., 
into Long Island Sound. 
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than he ever appeared in public. He 
was so brilliant, more brilliant ithan 
many brilliant men I have mef.'oo, to 
get back to Nixon, before he became 
President, my feelings were inclined 
to the favorable side. 

How? Why? Well, it happened in 1 960 
when he was running for President 
the first time, and 1 had the idea of 
interviewing him and John Kennedy 
on TV. A completely candid interview, 
with no questions submitted in ad- 
vance, alive on the air. I must say that 
I found a very reluctant, a very timid 
Senator Kennedy on that occasion. 
He was not interested at all. But Rich- 
ard Nixon said, yes. I'll do it. Then the 
problem came up: Who would be 
first? And I went back to Kennedy, 
and Kennedy said no. Nixon said, yes. 
I'll go first, I don't care. We met on the 
air and 1 said at once: "Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, you are a politician, and it can- 
not escape your attention that a lot of 
people in the United States say: 1 
don't know what there is in Richard 
Nixon, but I just don't like him. What 
do you think it is that causes people 
not to like you?" "Mr, Cronkite, I think 
it is three things," he said in his typi- 
cal fashion. And he started with his 
physical characteristics. "You see, Mr. 
Cronkite, I have a very heavy beard 
and a low hairline which gives me a 
kind of a dark villain appearance. I 
try to shave three times a day. 1 try to 
do what I can, but there is not really 
much that I can do about that." Then 
he went on with political things, and 
for half an hour he was quite good. 
So nice and candid. I really found 
most admirable qualities in him. 

Once you get close to a person, you 
always find a motivation for indul- 
gence or sympathy. I have felt the 
same as you when I have interviewed 



to ask you. Do you think that you 
might experience what we Italians ex- 
perienced under Fascism? Or in oth- 
er words, do you feel today the dan- 
ger of a new McCarthyism? Oh, yes! 
Yes! Very, very definitely. And it is 
abominable, it is frightful, it is terri- 
ble— not that Agnew would do it, but 
that many Americans would applaud 
it. In a way, I don't worry so much 
about Mr. Agnew because from time 
immemorial, we have heard politicians 
complaining about the way the press 
treats them. What I worry about is 
that many Americans would accept 
Fascism and believe there is justice in 
it. You see, the problem lies in tele- 
vision. The reason why the Establish- 
ment does not seem so concerned 
about the press but would like to put 
clamps on television is that the peo- 
ple in America do not really read the 
newspapers: they watch TV. Espe- 
cially the illiterate, the poor, the un- 
derprivileged. And the reason why 
the Establishment would welcome 
clamps on television is that we dis- 
turb the status quo of these people. 
Because we impose on them what 
they can ignore when they read— or 
don't read— the newspapers. You can 
pass by a headline, even if dramatic, 
but you cannot close your eyes to a 
dramatic picture that appears on TV, 
right? So here is what we do; We 
take the troubles of the world and we 
transfer them to their homes, nightly, 
and we oblige them to watch. But they 
don't want to watch. They want to 
escape such troubles, they want to 
hide their heads in the sand. And they 
are brought to agree with politicians 
who would like us to shut up. 

1 guess this happens all over the 
world, Mr. Cronkite. But the danger 
does not really come from the masses 
because the masses are followers 



is trying to prepare the public for the 
1972 presidential campaign by induc- 
ing them to be skeptical about the 
press reports on the Government. 
Agnew's language is so inflammatory. 
On the question of law and order, he 
opens himself to the charge of dema- 
goguery by not helping people to rea- 
son but playing only on their passions. 
The second threat is that television 
must be licensed by the Government, 
and the Vice President has the power 
of intimidating it just by saying that 
"something must be done." But what 
is to be done except to respect our 
freedom? There is no such thing as a 
little freedom. Either you are all free, 
or you are not free. Being licensed 
means being inhibited. Imagine if the 
Government exercised control over 
the news. There are so many ways to 
control the news. Funny and tricky 
games can be played by the Govern- 
ment with its power to regulate. The 
FCC, appointed by the President, has 
infinite power, and they can use this 
power in almost any way they see fit. 

I wonder if this has already had psy- 
chological consequences. Have you 
censored yourself? On the contrary. 
We are on guard against such a dan- 
ger, and it is even possible that the 
Vice President's threats have had a 



reverse effect. They have on me. 
When intimidated, I react just the oth- 
er way. In some journals picking up 
the Agnew line, there have been ed- 
itorials citing me as a bad example. 
So what? Oriana, we must never, nev- 
er, never consider the consequences 
that our information will have on peo- 
ple or on ourselves. All we must do 
is to be sure that we are right, that 
the facts are correctly presented. We 
should not decide what is good and 
what is bad for people, whoeverthese 
people are. The moment we make that 
moral judgment, free journalism is 
over. Because then people are de- 
nied the information that democracy 
entitles them to have. 

What about the subpoena matter? 
Did Mr, Mitchell subpoena you? Not 
yet. But if he does, I shall not respond. 
I determined that a long time ago 
when I said that I would give up my 
work if I couldn't do it in a free way. 
And I would definitely act that way be- 
cause there is no doubt in my mind 
that ^eing a journalist under wraps is 
unacceptalple,, I guess it is a little un- 

On the Wyntie, Walter and Betsy 
Cronkite, with son Walter III, “Chip," 
sail out of Greenwich, Conn., 
into Long Island Sound. 
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fair for me to be so brave at when 
I am reaching the phase of retiring 
anyway, when t am financially secure, 
with a lot of writing 1 would like to do. 
Butl am ready. 

God, isn’t it unbelievable to discuss 
these things with an American? It is. 
And sad, and frightening, and tragic. 
Vet / am optimistic, and I still believe 
that the good sense of the American , 
people will prevail. This journalistic ' 
problem is Just one facet of the whole 
torment of America today. As we said, 
should freedom of the press go, this 
would mean that our whole structure 
has collapsed. It cannot happen. Some 
applaud Mr. Agnew because of their 
frustration and discontent, but in their 
hearts, I hope, they don't support his 
program of coercion. And whom do 
they want to run the press in this 
country? I mean, do they want profes- 
sional journalists with all their faults, 
or do they want a committee of poli- 
ticians, bureaucrats, social scientists, 
parents, teachers, ministers? I think 
that when you put the alternative, they 
suddenly awake to the fact that there 
is not an easy solution as the dema- 
gogues would suggest. 

Now tell me, Mr. Cronkite, do you 
know Spiro Agnew? What do you 




think of him as a man? I know him, 
and you are going to say that I am the 
softest touch in the world. When I 
first met and talked to Spiro Agnew, 

1 admired him greatly. It was at the 
Republican Governors Conference of 
December. 1967. in Palm Beach. At 
that time, Spiro Agnew had been the 
one man who had said that the liberal 
■ Republican governors had to stand 
, together because, if they did not, 
Nixon's wing of the party would take 
over. He was the one who kept point- 
ing out the danger that the conserva- 
tive wing of the party would win, as 
in 1964 with Goidwater. Don’t forget 
that Spiro Agnew had been elected 
governor of Maryland as a liberal, op- 
posing a man named George Maho- 
ney, who believed in segregation, etc. 

So he was in good health. How . . . 
how. . . . How did he get sick? You 
mean how did he get the virus? Well, 

I don't know how political his posi- 
tions were in the race for governor of 
Maryland, whether it was purely stra- 
tegic or whether he deeply believed 
in them. Certainly, he was deceived 
by Nelson Rockefeller. When Rocke- 
feller said [in 1968] that he was not a 
candidate, Agnew was seriously em- 
barrassed because he had been sup- 
porting Rockefeller so faithfully. Now, 



if his ideological attitude has changed, 
I don't know. But I know that he has 
found a role as outspoken conscience 
of the silent majority, and this role is 
not even an attempt to lead the peo- 
ple with a clear-cut philosophy or pro- 
gram. It’s intended to play with the 
worst fears of the people in order to 
gain political advantage. 

Suppose I ask you if you are glad that 
Nixon is President of the United States 
and. ... I wouldn't answer that. 

Then suppose I ask you whom you 
liked most of all the Presidents that 
you have known. It’s the kind of ques- 
tion for which I would like to sit down 
a couple of days, contemplating my 
navel. Who was the best? 1 scarcely 
met the man I did not like. The prob- 
lem with the heroes is that they are 
big in their faults. Should I judge them 
when they were in office, I would 
choose Kennedy. I did not know Harry 
Truman terribly well. Kennedy is not 
the one who did the most, but I felt 
somehow close to him. He had more 
informality, more levity, more humor 
than the others. The others were ter- 
ribly serious, including Johnson. To 
get informality with Johnson, I had to 
see him after his Presidency. He was 
a lot calmer then. He had adjusted 
rather quickly to the pace of the ranch, 
and I found he had no sense of driving 
ambition to do anything else than be 
on his ranch. I enjoyed those days 
talking with him, under the big old 
trees, on the lawn, with the reminis- 
cences of the political battles. I love 
inside political talk, and he is full of 
that. He has a real fixation on the Viet- 
nam war. Besides, I have always found 
him a pleasant man to be around. Oh, 
God! Here ! go again! 



that respect, Johnson is a good man. 

How did you Judge the statement of 
President Nixon on the killing of the 
students at'Kent State University? I 
thought it showed insensitivity to the 
disaster. To me, it almost seemed a 
perfunctory statement. I wonder if 
people thought about the repercus- 
sions that incident might have. I won- 
der if they realize that we stand per- 
haps at a watershed of history. That 
night, I felt anger and sadness not 
only for the kids and their parents but 
for the country. I felt a sense of in- 
adequacy in covering that story. You 
cannot repress the kids’ contempt for 
the guns. You cannot ignore their feel- 
ings toward the war. think I under- 
stand the new generation. 1 sympa- 
thize with the young a great deal. 
They are not just a small pocket of 
dissidents, and rnaybe they are going 
to win. They are already prevailing. 
You see, I believe that youth's im- 
patience affects in a positive way the 
older generation. In a certain way, I 
even share 'their impatience. In a 
world that has the power of self-de- 
struction, impatience is legitimate. 

Of course, this doesn’t prevent me 
from having some very strong argu- 
ments with my daughters, whom I ad- 
mire, let me say. The older tried farm- 
ing in Hawaii with her husband and 
now is back in school in Vermont. The 
other one is married to a young man 
who works with church groups taking 
care of underprivileged children and 
is a social worker herself. They are 
taking their own position on the world 
problems of today and sometimes we 
discuss it. Sometimes I get upset at 
the kids because I realize that there is 
excess on both sides. There is no jus- 
tification for police brutality, but let's 




parents, teachers, ministers? I think 
that when you put the alternative, they 
suddenly awake to the fact that there 
is not an easy solution as the dema- 
gogues would suggest. 

Now tell me, Mr. Cronkite, do you 
know Spiro Agnew? What, do you 



the one who did the most, but I felt 
somehow close to him. He had more 
informality, more levity, more humor 
than the others. The others were ter- 
ribly serious, including Johnson. To 
get informality with Johnson, 1 had to 
see him after his Presidency. He was 
a lot calmer then. He had adjusted 
rather quickly to the pace of the ranch, 
and I found he had no sense of driving 
ambition to do anything else than be 
on his ranch. I enjoyed those days 
talking with him, under the big old 
trees, on the lawn, with the reminis- 
cences of the political battles. I love 
inside political talk, and he is full of 
that. He has a real fixation on the Viet- 
nam war. Besides, I have always found 
him a pleasant man to be around. Oh, 
God! Here I go again! 



Does he still believe in the Vietnam 
war? Oh yes, very much so. He be- 
lieves he was right. He fails to under- 
stand the credibility gap. Usually, in 
men of his nature, retrospect brings 
candor, and they admit that not every 
step they took was right, though they 
did the best they could, etc. With 
Johnson, it's none of that. He finds 
others to blame for the failures, not 
himself. It surprised me very much. 



So, you would prefer Johnson to 
Nixon? I don't know Nixon too well, 
but I think that Johnson is more hu- 
man, more sensitive. Nixon . . . how do 
we judge men's sincerity? Nixon is a 
lawyer, an analyst. Johnson is more 
visceral, and 1 think that Johnson de- 
serves a great deal of credit for his 
Great Society program. He truly feels 
and thinks for the underprivileged 
more than Nixon does. I mean Nixon 
thinks whether it's good or bad for 
the economic well-being of the coun- 
try. Johnson instead thinks that this 
or that has to be done and period. In 



Maryland, whether it was purely stra- 
tegic or whether he deeply believed 
in them. Certainly, he was deceived 
by Nelson Rockefeller. When Rocke- 
feller said [in 1968] that he was not a 
candidate, Agnew was seriously em- 
barrassed because he had been sup- 
- porting Rockefeller so faithfully. Now, 



oiaer generation, in a certain way, i 
even share their impatience. In a 
world that has the power of self-de- 
struction, impatience is legitimate. 

Of course, this doesn't prevent me 
from having some very strong argu- 
ments with my daughters, whom I ad- 
mire, let me say. The older tried farm- 
ing in Hawaii with her husband and 
now is back in school in Vermont. The 
other one is married to a young man 
who works with church groups taking 
care of underprivileged children and 
is a social worker herself. They are 
taking their own position on the world 
problems of today and sometimes we 
discuss it. Sometimes I get upset at 
the kids because I realize that there is 
excess on both sides. There is no jus- 
tification for police brutality, but let's 
take the Black Panthers. A society 
based on law and justice cannot let 
them, or anyone else, go running 
dynamite factories. 



Weren't you angry when you were 
young? Didn't you become violent 
when wrong was deep? Yes, 1 was 
angry. I was fairly radical, though be- 
ing a radical then was a calm precur- 
sor of what we have today. I studied 
Communism and found it intriguing. 
Socialism, especially, seemed to me, 
in those younger days, an answer in 
many ways. I accepted it not as a 
practical solution but as an active 
philosophy. But you see, when my 
generation was young, it was able to 
focus its anger. We focused it polit- 
ically because of Hitler and Mussolini, 
which probably caused a great delay 
in the social revolution of this coun- 
try. I mean we were so upset about 
what was happening in Europe that 
we did not see what was happening 
in America, and our anger did not 
take as ra.w'ch of a social-conscience 
direction aS it does 
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I hate to ask you something that, per- 
haps, I wouldn’t be able to 0 swer 
myself. Yet . . . could you deffne your- 
self politically? Today, I mean. Yes. 

1 can answer that. I think of myself as 
a true liberal. And, in my mind, a true 
liberal is someone who is not bound 
by doctrines or committed to a point 
of view in advance. Not even to a 
philosophical position in advance. He 
is one who examines each issue on 
its merits and makes his decision on 
that basis. Obviously, a good liberal 
cannot be a good Democrat or a good 
Republican, and I am not a member of 
any party by definition. I am indepen- 
dent. Now, when one asks me if I am 
in the opposition, I must answer that 
I am not in a classical sense. Not in a 
political sense. I am opposed to evil, 

I suppose, and this is just the end of 
my opposition. Oh, I am afraid I sound 
like a sort of Mr. Clean searching 
around on a white horse. 

No, you sound good. So good that 
you’ll never be in politics, I guess. 

Well, 1 could see myself in politics. I 
think it would be marvelous to be in 
the United States Senate. I would like 
it. But I wouldn’t like to go through 
what you have to go through in order 
to get there. 

And what else would you like to be 
if you were not a journalist? Late in 
my life, I came to realize that I would 
have liked to be a test engineer, an 
astronaut. Because I enjoy working 
with new products, and I do it well. 
Yet, deep in my heart. I’d never 
change my work. Listen, Oriana, I’m 
a journalist 100 percent. And I con- 
sider myself a lucky man because I 
do exactly what I want to do. Journal- 
ism is such beautiful, beautiful work. 
Though it’s so painful at times, espe- 
cialiv in thiose davs. 



Cronkite would like 
to be in the 
Senate. "But i 
wouldn’t like to go 
through what you 
have to go through in 
order to get there." 

learned through it. Much more than I 
did at the university. In fact, when I 
left it. . . . 

Why did you leave the university? For 
the same reasons that kids leave it 
today, I guess. Dissatisfaction. And 
to find at once what I was searching. 
Which I found in journalism. Would 
you believe it? 

You bet I do. I did exactly the same 
thing. But tell me, did you ever want 
or dream of becoming as famous as 
you are now? Oh, no! I never had any 
ambition to be something. 1 always 
had the ambition to do something. 
And I always admired someone else. 
Even today, 1 have many doubts about 
my abilities, and this causes self-doubt 
about whether I have the educational 
background and the intellectual ca- 
pacities. You know, when I get invita- 
tions to speak at societies, 1 always 
wonder if I have anything to offer, and 
sometimes I suspect a diabolical plot 
to make me show that 1 do not know 
things. People expect so much from 
us journalists. They don’t realize that 
we are only journalists, that the only 
topic we really know is our time. I am 



and die, I feel as nervous as hell. But 
are we that cowardly if we go there 
without being obliged by a draft card 
and a general? True. And the soldiers 
know it. When they ask: ’’Why are 
you here? Do you have to be here?" 
it’s a great compliment to us. Besides, 
it is not a bad inscription for a grave- 
stone, is it? “Do-you-have-to-be- 
here?’’ 

Or “Did-you-have-to-be-there?” It 
could go for all our colleagues who 
have died in Vietnam and in Cambo- 
dia. “Did-you-have-to-be-there?” Yes, 
we did, to inform people. The Left, 
the Right, the silent majority, and 
even Mr. Agnew. God, it’s so true. I 
remember when I was assigned to the 
Air Force, in the Second World War. 

I was in charge of air coverage at that 
time. I was in many bombings, and 
most of the trips were horrible. Like 
the raid we went on with the first Fly- 
ing Fortress to raid Germany. We had 
German fighters all over, attacking 
us. One out of five was shot down. 
Dob Post, of the New York Times, 
died. Sure, 1 was scared to death, and 
that’s why I have the greatest regard 
for fighting men. Especially those in 
the infantry. . . . 

1 know it’s difficult for a journalist to 
say what his most exciting assign- 
ment has been. But, war apart, 
wouldn’t you say yours was reporting 
the first landing on the moon? Yes, I 
think I could. Of course, it was as re- 
mote as the moon itself and, com- 
pared to the personal experience that 
we used to have, like being shot in 
war or revolutions. ... You know what 
1 mean. Yet it was so exciting. 

I got more nervous then than I was 
in the war. Did you? Strangely not. 
Aoart from that vellina when the rock- 



Toward the moon, do you feel today 
as you felt before? No. 1 would go 
much more slowly, with more regard 
to the financial side of it. 1 don’t mean 
we have tc quit it. On the contrary. 
We should continue to explore the 
moon. Science is not satisfied with 
what we know now. But it would be 
wise to take more time between the 
shots and to use the information bet- 
ter from each flight, fully analyzing it 
and then deciding what the next mis- 
sion should be. This would also save 
money, because if it is true that the 
moon program costs much less than 
the war in Vietnam, it’s also true that 
it costs too much compared to what 
we spend on education, cities, pollu- 
tion, drug control, etc. In other words, 
the moon should be quite down the 
list of our priorities. But I never be- 
lieved that the moon should have a 
top priority. It would be mad. Don’t 
you think so? 

Now I do. Before, I used to care very 
much for the moon. I thought that 
going there would change the world 
and make.it, better. It hasn’t, it doesn’t. 
But maybe this is the projection of 
another bitterness. You know how 
deeply we Europeans loved America 
and believed in her. We don’t any- 
more, I’m afraid. Oh, it is too early not 
to believe in America anymore! It is 
just jumping to conclusions on the 
surface manifestations. 1 still believe 
that what is real America will prevail. 
Though I admit that we’re going 
through a terrible period. This misera- 
ble war, the failure in responding to 
the needs of the underprivileged, the 
resort to violence. Yet I am optimistic. 
Where else in the world do you find 
such a turmoil as in America today? 
Doesn’t it mean that America is learn- 
ing about herself? Good things are 
happening too. The consumers are re- 




you'll never De in politics, i guess. 

Well, i could see myself in politics. I 
think it would be marvelous to be in 
the United States Senate. I would like 
it. But I wouldn't like to go through 
what you have to go through in order 
to get there. 

And what else would you like to be 
if you were not a journalist? Late in 
my life, 1 came to realize that I would 
have liked to be a test engineer, an 
astronaut. Because I enjoy working 
with new products, and I do it well. 
Yet, deep in my heart, I’d never 
change my work. Listen, Oriana, I'm 
a journalist 100 percent. And I con- 
sider myself a lucky man because I 
do exactly what I want to do. Journal- 
ism is such beautiful, beautiful work. 
Though it's so painful at times, espe- 
cially in these days. 

Do you mean that today it’s more dif- 
ficult than ten or twenty years ago? 
Yes, because of the distrust of the 
media, partly planted by the conserva- 
tives, and because of the natural cyni- 
cism of the revolutionaries, who con- 
sider us part of the Establishment, 
Even when they rationally agree that 
we're trying to be fair in our job, they 
still suspect us of being locked with 
the Establishment. $o, at one side, 
there is the Left, which doesn't like 
US; at the other side, there is the Right, 
which doesn't like us. And it's good 
as long as we keep it that way, but it 
doesn't prevent us from being tired of 
seeing how little an honest journalist 
is appreciated. I’m bored with the at- 
tacks on us. They are so polarized, 
and so unthinking, and in many cases 
stupid. But to go back to my love for 
journalism: Do you know where it 
also comes from? From all that I have 



You bet I do. I did exactly the same 
thing. But tell me, did you ever want 
or dream of becoming as famous as 
you are now? Oh, nol I never had any 
ambition to be something. I always 
had the ambition to do something. 
And I always admired someone else. 
Even today, I have many doubts about 
my abilities, andthis causes self-doubt 
about whether 1 have the educational 
background and the intellectual ca- 
pacities. You know, when I get invita- 
tions to speak at societies, I always 
wonder if I have anything to offer, and 
sometimes I suspect a diabolical plot 
to make me show that 1 do not know 
things. People expect so much from 
us journalists. They don't realize that 
we are only journalists, that the only 
topic we really know is our time. I am 
a qualified critic of our time. But to go 
back to fame, I never looked for suc- 
cess but for a particular thing to do in 
a particular moment. After studying 
politics and economics at the univer- 
sity, as well as journalism, I simply 
wanted to become a reporter. And 
then a foreign correspondent and then 
a war correspondent. This, just to be 
there: not to demonstrate something 
to myself or to the others. In fact, I 
am not brave. And I'll tell you some- 
thing: 1 was a great coward in the 
Second World War. Always looking 
for a good story in the artillery bases 
so 1 wouldn’t have to go out with the 
infantry, always worrying about the 
risk of losing an arm or a leg so 1 
couldn’t dance any more. 1 didn’t have 
that fear in Vietnam. Maybe because 
of age. 

And who is not scared in war? I al- 
ways am. When I get where they shoot 



Deb Post, of the New York Times, 
died. Sure, I was scared to death, and 
that's why I have the greatest regard 
for fighting men. Especially those in 
the infantry. . . . 

I know it’s difficult for a journalist to 
say what his most exciting assign- 
ment has been. But, war apart, 
wouldn’t you say yours was reporting 
the first landing on the moon? Yes, I 
think I could. Of course, it was as re- 
mote as the moon itself and, com- 
pared to the personal experience that 
we used to have, like being shot in 
war or revolutions. ... You know what 
I mean. Yet it was so exciting. 

I got more nervous then than I was 
in the war. Did you? Strangely not. 
Apart from that yelling when the rock- 
et left. The point is that my chem- 
istry doesn’t work that way. I hear 
every great actor or actress has stage 
fright at important performances, 
and the more they go on, the more 
they are concerned. Well, 1 must not 
be a great actor, because the more I 
go on, the cooler I become. The only 
time I feel nervous is when 1 feel un- 
prepared, when I have not done 
enough research. You see, I study a 
lot when 1 have an assignment. For 
the space flights, for instance, 1 read 
many books and 1 followed the train- 
ing from the beginning, and 1 got my- 
self well-informed on rocketry, 
weightlessness, orbits. When I got to 
the rendezvous in space, that matter 
of speeding up to slow down and 
slowing down to speed up, 1 almost 
went crazy. I recalled how badly I did 
in physics at the University of Texas. 
But I finally understood It. Luckily, I 
am an oversimplifier. 



going there would change the world 
and make it better. It hasn’t, it doesn’t. 

But maybe this is the projection of 
another bitterness. You know how 
deeply we Europeans loved America 
and believed in her. We don’t any- 
more, I’m afraid. Oh, it is too early not 
to believe in America anymore! It is 
just jumping to conclusions on the 
surface manifestations. 1 still believe 
that what is real America will prevail. 
Though I admit that we’re going 
through a terrible period. This misera- 
ble war, the failure in responding to 
the needs of the underprivileged, the 
resort to violence. Yet 1 am optimistic. 
Where else in the world do you find 
such a turmoil as in America today? 
Doesn't it mean that America is learn- 
ing about herself? Good things are 
happening too. The consumers are re- 
volting against shabby products and 
shabby corporate services, the stu- 
dents are gaining the attention of the 
nation and of the world, the civil rights 
record has been superb since 1964, 

It goes slowly, of course, but It goes. 
Our strength is in these points. Don’t 
forget that America is not an adult as | 
yet. We have made the structures of 
the buildings and now we have to 
decorate the rooms. It's true that a 
segment of Americans would forever 
expand and that others would like to 
make what we have work. And I trust 
that they will do it. 

OK, Mr. Cronkite. Thank you. Do you 
have what you need? 

Yes, sir, and even more. Because you , 
are more than I thought. In Italian, I 
would say: “E poi e davvero una per- I 
sona perbene.” (He really Is a person , I 
you can respect.). , . '• ■ 
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